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A statement is made on the desirability of expanding 
teacher education programs to prepare professionals who can work in 
'Other than school positions. I* is argued that the field of human 
services need-s personnel w.ith the kind of training colleges of 
education are equipped to provide, (JD) ^ * . ^ " >^ 
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A$ the branches of a tree spread oijtward in all 
directions^ from a single source, $o teacher ^ 
education should branch outward in service to 
humanity. Schpols, colleges, and departments of 
education are the sourcefthe specialties of human 
services are the many branches. 
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Preface. " ^ 

For years, graduates of schools, colleges, and 
departments of educatioh (SCDEs) have success-i , 
fully entered professional positions in both 
8chcK)h artd non-school seUings. SCD^s, by and 
lai^e, tend to give more attention to their 
preparation programs for professionals who 
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Introduction 

« 

America society faces constant challenges. The 
already rapid rate of change of the past several , 
decades -continues to aCtelerate. Family pat- 
terns, linancial support for education, world 
political and economic conditions, govern- 
mental contnjl, community governance, chang- ' 
ing birth rates; minority status and rights, 
' religious life- all these and others are in flux, 
, each in turn affecting other aspects of society. 
In the midst of these changes, SGDEs too 
' often continue to educate and train for narrowly 
. defined roles in school settings. 

Yet the hindamental changes affecting society 
are sufficient cause to move SCDEs to a broader 
vision of their role. The very spepial skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes that characterize col- 
lege of education faculty, students^ ahd gradu-. 
ates can be put to uee in a wide range of educa- 
tiona'l settings in addition to the conventional 
classroom -settings requiring what we are 
terming the human services professionals. This 
' "^statement presents the rMionale and need for 
programs of teacher education to assume na- 
. tional leadership in tj;tiining these human serv- 
,' ice professionals for what is, despite decades of 
, change and growth, the still-emerging American 
society. ' 1 

' The Reqfflmation of Teaching 

For 9om«^ in teacher education, coniBtant world 
change argues for a stable role in universities 
and Colleges. Teacher education programs are 
^ • sometimes ur^ed to devote \heir considerable 
• nJsAurces to preparing a smallei; number of . 
\ people; conversely, they are urged to prepare as 
\ rrtany as W6nt training- allowii% supply and 
;: demand to detennine employment. Many are 
f Vji" currently deciding to reduce their involvement 
i"! ^ it! preservice teacher preparation tp devote in- 
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work in school settings than th^y d6 po pro- 
grams for graduates who bcc^pyvpos|tions in 
non-school settings. Likewi^; SCDEs appeai; 
to fee more: concerned with foUoiving up the 
success of their graduates who work in school 
settings as opposed to those who assume pro- 
fessional positions in non^'school settings. * 

SCDEs have neglected ta take full advantage 
of the critical role they have to play in the ' 
preparation of educational professionals who 
can and \viH work in other - than - school 
positions. They definje teacher education too 
narrowly. * ♦ . ' ' ' 

Recognizing this situation, the Ajnerican 
Associatipn of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE), through its Commission on Pro- 
grams and Projects, early in 1978 identified this 
-area as a high priority topic for study. The Com- 
mission's decision to address this topic was 
Gorroboifated by the judgment of a group of 
some 1$ national and state AACTE leaders, 
meeting in St. Louis during sumtner 1978. They 
asserted that an exploration of the ^pic of 
human services and teacher education (jfe$erved 
tf\e Association's urgerjt attention. 

As a first step in exploring an expanded definir 
tion of^ jteacher education, the "Commission - 
through the work of a Task Force— developed 
this statement. Its primary purpose is to raise 
the level of awareness among SCPEs about the 
opportunities available through perceiving 
, teacher education as something more than the 
preparation ot professionals for schoolS/ as im- 
portant a mission as that is. * 

As a .second step/ the Commission proposes 
to sponsor— in cooperation with the AACih 
Advisory Council of State Representatives and 
several member institutions— a national con- 
ference on Human Services and Teacher Edu- 
cation in early fall 1979. Other longer-range 
activities aye in the planning stage. 

Me£viwhile, the Commission is interested in 
collecting information from AACTE member 
institutions about current preparation programs 
^ for human service personnel. Send iiSforfnation 
to the staff at the AACTE headcjuarters. It will 
be useful in planning forlhe national conference 
and h4ture activities. 
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creasing resources to inseifvice education. Any 
of these strategies'^ or a combination of them 
and other relivant directions^ will ^yobabjy 
assure the survival of some institutions and the 
denSise of others. 

We in teacFt^^^cation should not be satis- 
fied with mereswvivai issues and strategies. 
Instead, we. should be directing our qaergies to 
efforts that induce growth and enhance societal 
health. The preparation of human services per-: 
sonnel provides such an opportunity. To some, 
this direction may seem as a disavowal of the 
teacher education responsibility. It need not 
represent a disavowal Rather, it is a reaffirmation 
of teaching in its broadest, most humane, and most 
responsible sense. y 

The Choices 

SCpEs in 1980 must* make choices about their 
fuhfres. They can choose to remain essentially 
school-related and continue to prepare teach- 
ers, counselors, administrators, curriculum 
specialists, librarians^ media tethnicians, and 
oth^ school- related peiSfohn'el. This "^direction 
is an honorable choice> one. sanctioned by time 
and fradition. 

0n the other hand, they can choose to respond 
to the changing needs of society by developing 
personnel for the many educational roles in the 
human services while at fhe same time continu- 
ing to prepare educators for school and college 
assignments. 

This direction was a strong recommendation 
to SCDEs in the landmark 1976 AACTE report. 
Educating a Profession: 

That colleges of education seek resources 
to expand their program formats and phi- 
losophies to include the preparation of 
other human service professionals in addi- 
tion to teachers, administrators^ and coun- 
selors for public school settings. Also, col- 
leges of education must develop new 
collaborative relationships with other pro- 
fessions in order to foster new attitudes 
and skills and reduce the parochialization 
of excessive specialization. (p.M05) . 
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It is time to face the challenges ^plicit in 
this statement, time iot SdDEs to Acknowledge 
past a'chievements and assume pifeSent respon- 
sibilities, but more important to plan for the 
future. On nearly every campus, we have the 
resources and expertise to assume a role which- 
includes the preparation of personnel for human , 
services. ^ 

Actually, the preparation of human services 
personnel is not a new role for SCDEs; they 
have prepared human service professionals for 
generations. During the past severaf decades, , 
many students have gone from teacher educa- 
tion programs directly into human service roles. 

However, for decades we have measured our 
success by the number of graduates who achially 
went into teaching upon completion of their 
programs. The rest were thojj^l^pya^t^^^ lost, . 
i'tKepeopire who maaeless (worthy choices. In- 
evitable professional guilt Was expressed about 
those ehoosing other careers. Yet many of these 
graduates assumed rolei in human service ' 
agencies which are as dedicated to the public 
good as schools. Unfortunately, our profession 
never perceived the important role we played in 
,/ their professional development, teacher educa- 
■j tion now must recognize the past it tended to 
ignore and create a future which broadens an 
understanding of what teaching means when 
, broadly defined. That future may necessitate 
further clarification of teacher education and 
more widespread'professionaj acceptance of that 

definition. • ' 

In his 1978 Hunt U&cture at the AACTE An- 
nual Meeting, Lawrence Cremin defined edu- 
cation as Ihe "deliberate, systematic and sus- 
tained effort to transmit, ^voke, or acquire' 
knowledge, attihides, values, skills, or sensi- 
' biiities, as well as any outcomes of that effort." 
He holds that education actually is a "latitudi- 
narian" enterprise- a wide range and variety 
of instihitions which educate people, as well as 
schools and colleges. It is this notion and its 
implications for teacher education with which 
>ve are corjcemed. 

Preparation for expanded rok fis and remains 
' within the teacher education mission. Many 
SCDEs already offer intensive preparation in 
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the understanding of the total life span with 
concentration on developmental stages and a 
generic study of groups ar\d settings, which 
enable stu4ents to function in a variety of con- 
texts. Foundational courses offer the study of 
cultures and societies, sociological issues, and 
psychological development. Indeed, the possi- 
bilities inherent in human sAvices education 
are significant opportunities for foundations 
departments to develop new applications iand 
approaches to serve emerging clients who will 
apply appropriate skills, knowledge; and atti- 
tudes in a variety of settings. Foundations de- 
partments still limited to school-based^^erj^Qc- 
th^es will have to develop much broader, more 
encompassing approaches for their students in 
order to prepare them adequately for the varied 
roles they will assume. Human development 
and sdcial foundations need to cover life-span 
developrn^nt in all settings. 

For some in SCDEs, what we are advocating 
has already been going on for a number of years 
with the conscious participiation of a few fac- 
ulty; for others, it jias gone on-but largely by 
virtue of student choices; for still others, it i? 
new. We argue that for decades some students 
have attended , all manner of SCDEs, acquired 
knowledge^ skills, and attitudes, and applied 
them in non-school settings with or without 
faculty interest, awareness, or support. We urge 
that all SCDEs become aware of this tradition, 
study their graduates' careers and begin to ad- 
vise students in careful and conscious ways so 
as to bring about a closer relationship between 
student career expectations and training pro- 
gram realities. 

rhe Needs \ ... 

Most areas oft the country contain a range of 
agencies, institutions, services, and programs ^ 
utilizing 'a variety of certified and licensed per- 
sonnel: social workers) teachers, recreational 
; directors^ counselors, allied health personnel, 
therapists, corrections jvorkers, and community 
£dministratorfi> among others. Those agencie&r 
^d institutions, however, also use ^iincertifled > 
or unlicensed staff in some dimension of thoie 



roles, th^se staff members, by virtue of train- 
ing and exjperience, contriliute significantly . 
through a variety of services. Residences foi: 
older people have staff who are'un(|erstantiing 
of the. elderly and serve ther)i in supportive 
wj^ys involving group education, culhiral or 
recreational activity, and personal counseling. 
Hospitals l^ve staff members Vho recruit and 
cooKiinate' the training of voKirtteers to serve a . 
wide age span of patients. Lelsure^time pro- 
grams, the courts, community and neighbor- 
hood centers, social and welfare agencies, child 
and family care services, programs for the aged, 
cultural institutions, and correctional centers 
are among those using personnel Who have a 
deep understanding of individuals and a range 
of interpersonal skills. Emerging nev\i dimen- 
sions- to existing roles in society include coun- 
selors) geriatrics professionals, consumer advo- 
cates, correction officers, day-care educators, 
personnel officers, legal rights activists, cpm- 
munity organizers, and media producers. 

According to many format and informal Sur- 
veys done in a number of institutions and re- 
gions, there is a need in America for human 
services persotmel. Graduates of SCDEs are 
regularly finding employment in a wide variety 
of roles and settings. Surveys done in Wiscon- 
. sin, New York, Vermont, Maryland, and Ohio 
indicate an openness on the part of regional, 
state, and local agencies to accept the kinds of 
candidates that SCDEs graduate. 

Cremin (1978) believes that the cinema, tele- 
vision, industry, churches, day-care centers, 
ao~d adult education organizations, among 
others, have substantial educative influence in 
the culture. 'Whil6 these institutions at times 
conflict with one another, they often comple- 
ment schools in which ya)u6s and attitudes are 
taughf and reinforced by each other. , 

It -is clear that SCDEs, in addition to pre- 
paring dfersonnel for school settings, have the 
opportj/nity and challenge to prepare new types 
of prtofessidnals who can assume the many 
iples mentioned above. These human, service 
professionals r^ust be specialisjis, yet b'e, gen- 
eralists. As specialists, the professionals/nust 
function on the Job, training and working with 



learners of differing ages, backgrounds^ anH - 
rteeds. As generalists, they;nvist gain the neces- . 
sary comg^ten^ to perfonn in a wide range of 
hiirnan seiVice roles and settings such as en- . 
ablei^s of others, group leaders, organizers, ^nd 
advocates. 

The Faculty* V 

Faculties in SCDEs will have to resolve the 
question of whether they wish to train human 
service educators or human service provi^iers. 
In the former instante, individuals will be 
trained by cqllege of education faculty with at- 
tention given to the educating aspects of human 
service work, those elements tha^ are part of 
teaching and learning interchanges. For ex- 
ample, the director of ^ heart association cen- 
ter might spend a large portion of time teaching 
and showing, activities requiring educating 
skills and not necessarily ''heart association" 
content. On . the odier hand, .an individual 
training for work as a corrections officer oi» 
drug counselor may require much more content- 
specific training, ' 

Each of the pri&ceding-and a vast r;9nge of 
possibilities in between them t will result in 
part from the nature of the faculty and the prq^ 
gram mix. Faculty and administrators will have 
to stydy carefully the possibiUties for their own 
institutions. In all cases, faculty will need to un-^ 
dei^go some traiqijpg themselves, 

SCDEs need to ^ thi^ role of developing 
new programs in human seryices in collabora- 
tion with other cojleges and departments, 
* Some programs •may be done jointly. When 
most a{5proprigte,. some may be^ conducted 
^ totally by x)ther groups. Dialogue and pIaftn«TOs 
with . professional organization^, community^ 
groups, state departments, and other agencies^ 
wUl also be essential in program development. 

These new directions have clear implications 
for* faculty development and growth. Students 
have, to be sureV adapted their training, to en- 
vironments different than those intended; gen- 
efally, faculty have not lAade the transition. 

Many stu4ents have taken on roles different 
from the teaching positions for which they pre- 



pared. They hav? sKown their own.kihds^of 
adaptation ahd synthesis' by meeting these 
challenges. The fit between teacher education •• 
and human services work is not exact. Relating 
the twl^has been a subject of concern to st«- 
dents and employers fbr some time. It vill re- 
quire continued experimentation and developr 
ment. SCDEs must lead in this resolution. 
Faculty will, play the mjajor roles in bringing 
about synthesis and an enlarged vision, l^ut 
they, thenlselves, must undergo growth. 

Faculty must attend workshops, conferences, 
gnd seminars; they rnusjt become ae familiar 
with human service settings as th%y are with 
schools; they must read the literature irj^the 
field. Such actions w^ll move the accidental to 
the intentional; the happenstance tp the design. 
In these ways, facility can gnpw into new roles 
and assume expanded responsibilities. ' 



Conclusions ^ 

An appropriate ques,tion- for the professi6n to 

ask is: j 
What does teacher education need to do to 

bqcome vibrant and forceful as the c6untry 

moves toward the 21st century? * 
We submit tKe following* "ought-to-be" 

agenda for^the teacher education profession: 

^« Articulation of the bipad training that has 
always characterized foundations programs 
: with increased emf>hasis on societal under- 
standings, human growth and d^elop- 
ment, and philosophical studies; . 

• Acknowledgment of the human services 
wosk dorit by its graduates during the past 

several decades; - ' 

• Acceptance of the responsibility for broad- 
ening the impact anrf applicatipn of ge- 
neric educational training to the human 
services field? 

• Assumption of leadership in national, 
regional, and local endeavors in human 
services; ' . 

• Declaration of intent to be responsible and 
' accountable in these emerging fields. 



^ These statements of need in no w&y detract 
from, the ancient and honorable traditiph of 
0 preparing education personnel for conventionail 
^ school settings; in fgct, they enhance that tra- 
dition by broadening its\impact to other areas 
. of societal conceni and hiinan needs, ' , : 
HigHer education fdcij^must now begin to 
assist in enhancing that. tradition. The Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion can support thef developfnent .amd assert, 
that this expanded definition of teacher educa^rm 
tion is /not only appropriate, but logical and 
. necessary. It is a direction, that, will jnove the 
* profession into the next centuty , : 

SCDBfe must mo^e from chance planning to 
design. Through a largely accidental, un- 
planned, and uncoordinated process, we have 
graduated students who have worked in a 
variety of human service r61es. In the eighties, 
we have the opportunity for such roles to be 
planned and intentional. 
To stand still is td move batkiOard^ SODEs have 
" a long, powerful history of concern for social 
{ issuej, personal visions, and professional in- 
^volvement. By consciously moving forward in the^ 
^ development of human serC^ice professionals 
with all the atten^ant/skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes, SCDEs can play significant roles in 
the lives of their students and the further devel- 
opment of American society. We-can own our 
past and Jook to a future we.can create. 
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